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STUDENT HONOR: A STUDY IN CHEATING. 

Not long since there was a flagrant case of cheating dis- 
covered in one of our large universities. An examination 
paper had been stolen from a printing office and several students 
had used it to secure superior standing. An attempt was made 
to arouse public sentiment in the institution; and the student 
body appointed a committee from its numbers which was to re- 
ceive reports and try future offenders. 

While the matter was still under discussion, three professors 
in different and representative departments asked their students 
to answer the following questions : 

1. Suppose a member of a class gets from the printing office 
a copy of a set of examination questions, prepared for use the 
next day, and takes some of the other members of the cla^s 
into confidence and they meet and prepare for the examination. 
Would one who had prepared honestly for the examination be 
justified in reporting the dishonesty to the professor, pro- 
vided the punishment be to lose the credits in that subject for 
that semester ? Why ? or Why not ? Would your answer be, 
Yes or No, if the punishment were expulsion ? 

2. Under the present arrangement, if you were sure you 
saw a student cheating in examination, would you report it to 
the committee, provided the punishment were to lose the credits 
in that subject for that semester ? Why ? Why not ? Would 
your answer be, Yes or No, if the penalty were expulsion? 

The students who wrote were to hand in their papers un- 
signed and simply marked "man" or "woman." Many of the 
students did not write, but in all one hundred and twenty-five 
papers were returned, sixty-six written by men and fifty-nine 
written by women. 

The data were carefully classified with the following results : 

Would the student be justified in reporting if the penalty 
were loss of credit for the course? 

Yes: Men, 70% ; women, 71%. 

No: Men, 30% ; women, 29%. 

If the penalty were expulsion ? 
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Yes : Men, 57% ; women, 57%. 

No: Men, 43%; women, 43%. 

Would you report a student to the committee if the penalty 
were loss of credit for the course ? 

Yes: Men, 36% ; women, 33%. 

No: Men, 64% ; women, 67%. 

If the penalty were expulsion ? 

Yes : Men, 25% ; women, 33%. 

No: Men, 75% ; women, 67%. 

A study of these figures shows that the returns from the 
men and those from the women are almost identical in each of 
the four cases. Where the returns are so similar one cannot 
doubt that he has succeeded in reaching the general student 
sentiment. If we compare first the cases where the penalty is 
loss of credits we find that while 70% of the men and 71% of 
the women think it would be justifiable to report the culprit 
to the professor, only 36% of the men and 33% of the women 
would actually report the case to a student committee. An 
examination of the papers shows that this is not because the 
writers object to reporting to a committee of students, hardly 
one who writes raising that aspect of the question, but they 
object to doing themselves what they think it would be right for 
a student in the abstract to do. Only about one half of the 
students who consider that it would be right to turn informer 
would themselves do so. 

In the second place, the penalty of expulsion makes a great 
difference, the men who would report dropping from 70% to 
57% in the impersonal case and from 36% to 25% in the per- 
sonal one. The women drop from 71% to 59% in the 
impersonal case and remain the same in the second, where, 
however, only 33% had originally stood for reporting. Evi- 
dently a penalty that is felt to be extreme leads even university 
students to shield wrongdoers. 

Comparatively few of the students gave definite reasons for 
their decision ; those given appear in the following table : 

Reasons for reporting : 

Cheating wrongs honest students : Men, 30% ; women, 35%. 

Cheating harms the institution: Men, 18% ; women, 11%. 
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Not reporting makes one an accessory : Men, 5 % ; women, 
1%. 

It is a duty to society : Men, 19% ; women, 8%. 

It is best for the culprit: Men, 9% ; women, 15%. 

Right, but I would not do it: Men, 18% ; women, 17%. 

Reasons for not reporting : 

It is the professor's business: Men, g% ; women, 8%. 

Not the honest student's business : Men, 4% ; women, 5%. 

Tale bearing is contemptible: Men, 21% ; women, 17%. 

It affects only the culprit : Men, 4% ; women, 5%. 

It is useless : Men, 3% ; women, 12%. 

Would make enemies : Men, 3% ; women, 5%. 

Private remonstrance better: Men, 4% ; women, 2%. 

Cheating carries its own punishment: Men, 25%; women, 
10%. 

It will be seen that the reasons are mainly selfish; the uni- 
versity's interests are far less important than self-protection; 
while general social responsibility is comparatively little felt. 

Those who say that cheating wrongs students, 30% of 
the men and 35% of the women, base their reasons on the 
fact that the cheat establishes a standard which honest effort 
cannot reach. 

"If we did not report it," writes a man, "the dishonest 
members would raise the standard of the examinations so that 
the one who had prepared honestly would not be given a fair 
chance to show that he was doing faithful work." 

"Yes, he would be justified," says a woman. "Such dis- 
honesty makes false standards by which the work of the class 
is judged. The standard is raised above that which the 
honest student can reach and he becomes discouraged, feeling 
the injustice. The successful cheater wins approval without 
any work, which is of no real benefit to him in the end. The 
professor does not have a true basis to work upon and cannot 
give the fair, helpful instruction which most of us want." 

Closely related to this group of reasons are the groups that 
say "it is not my business," and "it is the professor's busi- 
ness." "No in both cases," says a woman. "It is my duty to 
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see that I do what is right. It is not my duty to see that 
another does right." 

"The professor could and should keep the questions in his 
own hands," says a man, "until the time of examination and 
then write them on the board; he has no right to subject weak 
students to temptation." 

The most extreme form of this self-protection is expressed 
by those few, 3% of the men and 5% of the women, who 
say it would bring them enmity. They say frankly, "I don't 
think I should. I would not care to incur the enmity of that 
person or his friends." "No, I do not wish to incur enmity." 

The motive of self-interest is certainly not the highest to 
which we can appeal; but judging from this study it is the 
one on which we must mainly rely in bringing culprits to 
justice, even with such an intelligent body of public opinion 
as is represented in a university student body. 

Those who rise to the higher social responsibility repre- 
sented by their connection with the university, 18% of men 
and 11% of women, generally say that the credit of the uni- 
versity would be impaired if cheating became general and so 
the value of its diplomas would be depreciated. This is again 
a form of self-interest ; and there is hardly a trace in the papers 
of that loyal devotion to Alma Mater of which we hear so 
much. Were their own mother's good name involved these 
same writers would certainly not work out their reactions in 
terms of immediate self-interest. 

Those who recognise the higher responsibility to the social 
body around them, 19% of the men and 8% of the women, 
base their reasons on general considerations : 

"He would be justified in reporting," says a man ; "society 
must have some means of eliminating its parasites. And it 
is desirable that the adjusters be people of honest tempera- 
ment." 

"Yes, in either case. The student body has the same right 
as any other community to make the laws that it will abide 
by and enforce, if publicly promulgated. Honesty in examina- 
tions has been so declared as the will of the student body and 
publicly announced. Recalcitrant minorities, existing in every 
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community, must be forced to adopt the will of the majority in 
matters affecting public welfare as this does." 

Nearly allied to this group are those students, 9% of men 
and 15% of women, who would report the case because it 
would be best for the culprit himself. They say, "Cheating 
would harm the dishonest student even more than the honest 
ones. If not reported the cheater would lose his power of 
acquiring knowledge and his character would be weakened." 

The groups so far discussed seem to represent a developing 
sense of social obligation ; and it is interesting to note that the 
highest point of recognition of abstract social obligation is 
much stronger with men, 19%, than with women, 8%. The 
remaining reasons are largely doctrinaire, as when the writers 
say that not reporting would make them accessory to the crime, 
5 % of men and 1 % of women ; or, when they say that cheating 
carries its own punishment with it, 25% of men and 10% of 
women. There is also a considerable number who apply the 
doctrine of laisses faire and declare reporting useless. "So 
long as the dishonest man is injuring himself vastly more 
than he is anyone else," writes a woman, "I think honest people 
would be fulfilling all their obligations in tending strictly to 
their own concerns." 

It is true that the case has features which make the fulfill- 
ment of social obligations difficult. Among all young people 
there is a deeply grounded feeling against tattling. Tale 
bearing the students declare to be mean and cowardly, and most 
adults agree with them. "No," they say, "I despise the spirit 
that actuates a tale bearer. How can a person respect himself 
and be a tale bearer?" "The prejudice of my early training 
against tattling is too strong to be overcome." "Students 
have an instinctive feeling that they would be doing some- 
thing sneaking, even when they try to reason themselves into 
another attitude. Instinct in such a case is usually safe." 
"The whole world hates a tattler even though he tells the 
truth." "I have been taught that tattling is a cowardly act 
and I cannot get the prejudice out of my mind. I admire any 
one who has the courage to report, but I would not do it." 

Some of the students go further. They say that even the 
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professors to whom they reported would secretly despise them 
and the public would consider them contemptible informers. 
"I could not be sure," writes a woman, "that I was not taking 
a faint satisfaction in my power and in seeing a fellow-student 
fall, particularity if I happened to think him arrogant." An- 
other declares that were a system of reporting to become gen- 
eral it would develop a moral condition worse than widespread 
cheating. "No," says a man, "the whole system is despicable. 
For the doubtful chance of proving one man guilty of cheat- 
ing (himself), a hundred people must be willful spies. When 
suspicion is in the heart how can honor rest there? Instead 
of profound sorrow for sin, this practice would tend to produce 
egotistical exultation against the sinner." 

"Our first duty is to ourselves," says a woman, "and public 
consciousness is not yet educated up to the point where this can 
be done without loss of respect to the person giving informa- 
tion. A very few times in my life, actuated only by an intense 
interest in the person suffering from the conduct of another, I 
have given information bearing upon it; in each instance, I 
have felt myself drop in the estimation of my friend. I lost 
by it and have no reason to think my friend gained." 

The most dangerous element in these answers is represented 
by those writers who know the right, but frankly say they 
lack the moral courage to do it. Eighteen per cent, of the men 
and iy% of the women say without reserve that they would 
not do what they believe to be right; many others who wrote 
doubtless felt it; and among those who did not write were 
certainly many more. "No," says a man, "theory is one thing, 
practice is another. I should not enjoy the part." Another 
student says, "No, although I should think it quite justifiable 
I would not have the moral courage to report upon a fellow- 
student, especially if it happened to be one I had associated 
with." "It may be due to cowardice," writes a woman, "to 
'chicken heartedness,' to training received at home and at 
former schools against tattling, or to a slight amount of indiffer- 
ence or a mixture of all, for I could not tell, though I think I 
should be justified in so doing." "No," writes still another, 
"because I do not like to stand in the attitude of prosecutor ; in 
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other words, I haven't the strength to carry out my ideas of 
what is right. It is not only necessary for the good of the 
university that dishonest students should be weeded out, but 
also for my own good. I realize the necessity, yet I would 
not report even though it is my duty and I feel it." 

Had the case in point been concerned with the stealing of 
money or books the student's answers would probably have 
represented a higher plane of social and personal responsibility 
than is brought out by the theft of credits. Even the freshman 
in college knows how unfair a test of effort any written 
examination must be. Preliminary training, retentive mem- 
ory, facility in words, luck in having questions that fit the 
information on hand, all these things help to determine ex- 
amination results after the conscientious student has done his 
best. Hence, there is injected into all set examinations a 
certain amount of fatalism and favoritism which makes the 
young person who still believes in fair play and an even chance 
less willing to complain of theft than he would be if the com- 
modity were a watch or a five-dollar bill. 

The application of this study does not seem far to seek. It 
shows us that even among university students the sense of the 
larger social self is only partially developed. Self-interest is 
the strongest single motive that appeals to them, and even that 
is the interest of the smaller personal self. Social responsibil- 
ity in matters that immediately affect them is obscured by a 
sense of honor grounded in sympathy, a sense of personal 
unworthiness, love of open fight, and a personal loyalty to 
their fellows. 

The greatest problem of our present democracy is how to 
make the intelligent citizens take up arms against municipal and 
national abuses. Our unwillingness to do our part is largely 
due to the same reasons that actuated the students in this 
study. Part of these reasons are good in themselves, but out 
of place. The lack of moral courage, the laziness and willing- 
ness to let things drift can be attacked directly. But the posi- 
tive elements must grow. Through loyalty to a boss the 
ignorant foreigner or native may climb up to loyalty to party, 
and through this to loyalty to government. But climbing is 
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hard work and those who lead must ever call back and urge 
upward. Meantime, the "affairs of life are neither to be wept 
over nor laughed at, but they are to be understood" ; and those 
who understand can steadily help forward. 

It is this disgust that we feel for the spy and the informer, 
partly due to our own sense of imperfection, partly due to our 
sympathy for anyone in trouble, and mainly to those deeper and 
more primitive feelings of fair play and personal loyalty which 
stand most in the way of good democratic government. Just 
as a man cannot be a good cosmopolitan and humanitarian 
until he has first been a good nationalist, so he cannot be de- 
voted to abstract social ethics until he has served his apprentice- 
ship in personal ethics. To prematurely act on general ethical 
grounds is to destroy the very foundations of the moral 
nature. And so we must be patient with children, and univer- 
sity students, and with ourselves until we grow up to social 

manhood and womanhood. 

Earl Barnes. 
Montclair, N. J. 



AN EXAMINATION OF THE RATIONALISTIC 
ATTITUDE. 

The fact that a person is specially interested in one object 
tends generally to prevent him from having an interest in any 
other object; or one might put it that the lines along which 
we customarily recollect or think tend to exclude other lines of 
recollection or thought. A man, in this condition, unaware as 
he is usually of the factors which determine his line of thought, 
and unsuspicious of the peculiarities of the psychic mechanism, 
feels convinced that he cannot possibly be mistaken, because, 
as it seems to him, all the evidence points to his being right. 
Yet if he would only consider that many of his neighbors who 
differ from him in opinion are as certain of their beliefs as he 
is, he might begin to suspect that there is something at fault 
with his psychic mechanism which, although he means to be 
impartial, causes him to recollect only evidence which favors 
his theory. His universe of thought, in other words, is not so 



